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ABSTRACT 

Based on the assumption that the kind of instruction 
provided dur-'ag testing is importcmt when examining children's zones 
of proximal development, two methods of dynamic assessment, 
"graduated prompt" and "mediation," were compared to each other cind 
to static assessment. In dynamic assessment, the excuainer sets up a 
learning environment in the testing situaiaon and teikes measures on 
changes from pre- to post-training performance cuid on the amowit of 
instxruction that was required from the tester for the child to obtain 
the posttest performance level. Developed originaa.ly for school-age 
children, the graduated prompt procedure includes a series of hints 
or prompts presented in a graduated sequence of increasing 
explicitness; children receive these aids in order to learn, the rules 
needed to solve the problem correctly. In the mediatipnal assessment 
method, examiners intentionally cmd directly teach the principles cind 
strategies needed for task completion. The stamdard static method 
measures only the products of prior learning. A total of 60 children 
4 to 6 years of age who were at academic risk participated. Findings 
revealed that children receiving either method of dynamic assessment 
were better able to perform a cognitive task independently than were 
children receiving static assessment. Children receiving the 
mediation method of dynamic assessment performed a transfer task 
better than did the graduated prompt and static assessment groups. 
(RH) 
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ABSTRACT • 

Two methods of dynamic assessment, "graduated prompt" and "mediation," 
were compared to each other and to static assessments In dynamic assessment 
the examiner sets rjp a learning environment in the testing atuation and takes 
measure on changes ficom pce-to-posttraining performance and on the amount of 
instruction that was required from tt\e tester for the child to obtain the 
posttest performance leveL Children receiving either method of dynamic 
assessment were better f^HiP> to perform a cognitive task independently than 
were children receiving static assessment. Children receiving the mediation 
method of dynamic assessment performed a transfer task better than did the 
graduated/prompt and static assessment groups. 



The present research examines dynamic assessment with young children. 

In dynamic assessment the examiner sets up a learning environment in the 

testing ituation, teaching the assessment task and examining children's 

re^nsiveness to teaching (Feuerdbeinr Rand, & Hoff man, 1979). A major goal of 

^mamic assessment is to examine children's aones of proximal development 

which Vygotsky (1978) defined as: 

the distance between the actual developmental level as de termined 
by independent problem soLving and the le vel of potential 
development as determined through profcilem soLvina under adult 
quixiance or in ccaiaboration with more capable peers. (1978, p. 86) 

* Studies on dynamic assessment have been conducted by a number of 
researchers (Brown & Ferrara, 1980; Bryant, 1982; Bryant, Brown, & Campione, 
1983; Budoff & Corman, 1973, 1975; Campione, Brown, Ferrara, Jones, & 
Steinberg:. 1983; Delclos, 1983; Ferrara, 1983; Feuerstein et aLr 1979; Hall & 
Day, in press; Haywood & Maisto, in press; Keahe, 1983). Most of the studies 
have focused on pdmary and secondary schooL children. In general^ the results 
indicate that: (a) groups of children who receive dynamic assessmeiit exhibit 
learning potential no detected in static assessment; and (b) pecformance on 
dynamic assessment varies with different categorical groups of children (e.g., 
culturaOly different, educable mentally retarded, learning disabled, normelLy 
developing). 

Brown and French, (1979) and Merca (1975) have esqplained the need for 
dynamic assessment procedures for young children, because existing traditionally 
static cognitive tests for preschool children have proven to be unreliable in 
detecting children who are performing in a milHLy retarded range or who are at 
academ5r risk. They suggesc that the reasons for their unreliability are: (a) the 
tests for young children are often not based on cognitive devdopmental 
theories, and thus the meaning of their results is difficult to interpret; and (b) 
the tasks are often not related to cognitive tasks given at a later age (Brown & 



Fecraraf 1980f see .also Bryantr Brown & Campioner 1983K 

DeJcloSy Burns and- Kulewicz (1985) and Vye, Burns, DeicloB, and 
Bransford (in press) have examined the use a£ dynamic assessment with young 
diildren. Their research examines the use of ^namic assessment to identify 
dnldren with learning prdblemsr to prescribe educational interventions^ and to 
implement assessment results. To dater their findings indicate that static and 
dynamic measures produce different estimates of learning. A substantial number 
of children in c^xiamic assessment successfully compObste tasks when static 
measures suggest that they would not be capable of coinpilieting those par tic u lar 
tasks. Another finding has been that, in dynamic assessment, one can identify 
effective instructional techniques that can be used to remediate ineffective 
cognitive strategies and help children improve their learning performance. A 
final fixKiing is that teachers rate their expectations of children's learning 
ability high^ when they observe dynamic assessment than when they observe a 
static assessment. 

Although the results on studies cf dynamic assessment have been 
positive, there are several types of instructional procedures presently being 
used during dynamic assessments. This study compares two of those instructionai 
procedures. This study is based on the assumption that the kind of instrucdpn 
provided during testing is important when examining children's zones of proximal 
development because this may effect who reaches learning criteria in a 
particular assessment. The differences in instruction may be especially 
important for young children because adults and children often may not share 
•the same definition of what should be done in a particular problem-solving 
situation (Kertsch/ 1983). Moreover, the cognitive strategies exhibited by 
children during dynamic assessment might vary as a function of the type of 
LnsmjctLon provided. 

ER?C 8 



The purpose of the present study was to compare two dynamic 
assessment procedures, the graduated prompt procedure based on the week c£, 
Brown and associates (Brown & French, 1979) and the mediation procedure 
based on the wock.of Feuersbein and associates (Feuerstein, 1972; Feu6r^:ein et 
aL, 1979). Developed odginalLy for schod-age children, the graduated prompt 
procedure, based on Brown's a^^aroach, indudes a series of hints or prompts 
presented in a graduated" sequence of increasing expQidtness; children receive 
these aids in order to learn the rules needed to solve the problem correctly 
(Brown & Fecrara, 1980). The other ^^mic procedure is the mediational 
assessment method, based on Feuerstein's approach, in which examiners teach 
directly the principles and staategies needed for task completion (Feuerstein et 
aL, 1982), 

Both the graduated prompt and the mediational dynamic assessment 
methods measure how children pecEorm tasks when help is provided, rather than 
measure only the products of prior learning as is done in static testing. Both 
also assume that children who have similar scores on static assessment will vary 
in their performance, as a function of their zone of proximal development, when 
tested with dynamic assessment. Both procedures view the amount of heJp given 
as a critical part of the assessment (e.g., see Campibne, Ferrara, & Bryant, 
1983). Neverthdfiss, the procedvares, differ with respect to the kind d£ adult heilp 
given. Both procedures vjse instruction to bring about children's learning of 
qjedfic tasks, bJt this instaruction differs for the two procedures. 

m mediational dynamic assessment the tester intentionally teaches the 
pnndFOes and strategies needed for task completion. The te^ uses a directed 
mediationai teaching style that is interactional and related contingently to the 
child's task performance as defined by Wood (1980). For exampile, if a child 
needs help on scanning all the materials, the tester gives that type of help at a 
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level x£ directness needed by the diild. In the graduated prompt dynamic 
asseo^inent procedurer prompts are arranged in tierms of their degree cf 
edcpilicitness. A general, rdativeLy inexplicit prompt might be '^Do you remember 
how you did the last one? How did you do it?** whereas a more explicit one 
might be '•Put this red cut-cut on your solid CQkar.** ChiLdren receive 
increasingLy explicit prompts only whe;i needed, the question of whether to give 
additional prompts is therefore contingent on the childl *s performauice. However, 
the exact nature of the prompts is net contingent on each child^s performance 
since these are determined pdor to testing. Thus pre-determination jf prompts 
facili t a t es the standardization of the testing procedure yet also makes it less 
response-contingent than is the mediational approach. 

In the present study, the graduated prompt method based on the work of 
Brown and a«?^ates (Brown & Ferrara, 1980; Brown & French, 1979) and the 
mediation method based on the work of Feuerstein and associates (Feuerstein et 
aL, 1982; Feuerstein et al*, 1979) are compared to each other and to a static 
testing method. Dependent measures are (a) ind^)endent task performance on 
the task that was taught and (b) performance m a transfer task. ChiLdren in 
both dynamic assessment groups were expected to learn the task when 
instruction was provided, whereas children in the static assessment group were 
ncc expected to learn the task. Similarly, children in the static assessment 
group were net expected to genereOize to the transfer task because they had 
not learned the initial task. It was also expected that the two types of dynamic 
assessment (graduated prompt and mediational) would have diffei-ential effects 
on ind^)endent performauice and on transfer, with the performance of children 
in the mediational group surpassing that of children who received the prompting 
assessment. An important reason for this prediction is that the contLngent 
instruction characteristic of the mediational procedure sriojid increase the 
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probability that the tester and dbM share the same task definition (Wertsch, 
1983) and that the sL^tegies suggested \v the tester will be more appropdate 
for each diild (e.g., see Wood, 1980). The amount o£ time that the chilx3ren 
spend in instruction was not expected to account for children's performance on 
the independent task and the transfer task. 



METHOD 



Patticigants 

One hundred and twenty-seven 4- to fr-yeai>cad childrBn participate in 
screening for this study. Generally^ children were diosen to par ticipate because 
their 'teachers felt that they had learning problems. 'Children witK known 
organic handicaps were not included in the study*. All diildren received, a 
cognitive screening (Kaufman, 1977) and ihose whose test scores indicated 
academic risk were given full cognitive assessment with the McCarthy S c a l es of 
Children's Abilities (McCarthy, 197?). Those diildren whose scores fdl within 
the *^at academic xisk** group (McCarthy GCI scores between 60 and 89) were^ 
included in the study. 

Sixty 4-* to 6-year'-ciLd children who were at academic risk part icipated in 
the e)qpedmental testing sessions. These children were i^andomly assigned to 
three treatment groups: (a) the graduated prompt method^ (b) the mediational 
method, or (c) the standard static method. Demogra^^ information on these 
subjects are (presented in Table 1. No differences were found between the three 
treatment groups on sex# race# placement^ (±ronQL3gical aga^ mental age# 
McCarthy GCI, and McCarthy Perceptu2il Performance Subtest. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Materials 

The cognitive task used in these assessment procedures is an adaptation 
of the Stencil Design lest-l of the Arthur Point Scale of Perfbrn.dnce Tests 
Form 1S40 Revision (Arthur, 1947). Originally designed for children 5 years of 
age and older, the test was changed for these young children by maidng seven 



new items. Each item conasted caf a design that required putting two stencals 
together. Arthur's initial items, which were also made with two stencils, were 
administered aQong with the seven new items. The Artiur items Ci^e., deagns 
lYging more than two stencils) were omitted. 

This stendl task was chosen because (a) it is similar to ones used to test 
dder children (Arthur, 1947; FeuerStein ^ aL, 1979) and (b) identifiable 
cognitive processes are needed for task compaetion (Bums, 1985). 

The transfer task was the Animal House matching board sabte* of the 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (Wechsler, 1967). This task 
was chosen among others that had been pildt tested because (a) it is age 
appropriate and has national norms, (b) there is vanabilily in children's scores 
on this test, (c) it is usuaOly not tau^t in preschdoL classrooms, and (d) it 
includes many of the cognitive processes exaxi-'ied in the ste nd l design tadc 
Procedures 

AH children were tested during two sessions. In the fir* session they 
received the McCarthy Scales of Chiltaren's Abilities. In the second session all 
children received the Animal House test as a pretest, groups of children then 
received stendl teaching in one of two dynamic assessment groc^ps (graduated 
prompt or mediation) for five stendl items and the third group received static 
presentation of those same five task items. After receiving the assessment, all 
children were given four different stencil task items as a meaaare of their 
ind^)endent performance, and the Animal House test as a transfer task. 
Comparisons were made on (a) the chilcbren^s polonnance on ind^>endent items 
of the trained task (stendl design) and performance on the transfer test, (b) 
behavioral manifestations of the- cognitive functions and defidendes that the 
children exhibit on independent task performance and on transfer test 
performance, and (c) total time of the assessment procedures for children in 
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each procedure. 

Graduated prompt a.qyyissinent procedure. The prrcedures, based on the 
work of Brown and her associates, incfkxie a series o£ hints or prompts that are 
arranged in a graduated sequence cf expliritness. These graduated prompts are 
vsed in teaching the rules needed Sor task completion (Brown & French, 1979). 
One prompt is given to a child each time ^e cr he cannot complete the task. 
The order of prompt presentation was determined by using the explicitness 
ratings of 12 teadiers and 8 professional staff members who wodc with 
preschool children. The prompt procedure was developed with consultation from 
Brown and Campione. 

As mentioned earlier, in the graduated prompt oondijdon chiMren were 
given prompts seque n ced in order of increasing explidtness. Exampiles of the 
first few prompts are: 

1. DO YOU REMEMBER BOH YOU DID IT HUB TBE LAST ONE? 
K so, the testa: should ask BOW DID YOU DO IT? l£ not, point out 
and label the solid cards and the cut-outs, then exptoin that a 
sc3id and a cut-cut ace put together to make one that looks just 
like the modeL 

2. LOOK AT ALL TBESE CARDS (the tester should point to each 
card). EVERYTEING YOU NEED TO MAKE THIS ONE IS BERE. 
SEE IF YOU CAN MAKE ONE TB AT LOOKS JUST IIKE THIS ONE. 

Examples of the more explirit last two prompts are as follows. 

8. TBIS (name the coilDr of the solid) ONE IS PART OP TBE 
MODEL, lir'iace the cocrect soMd in the center of the board if it is 
not already thereJ LOOK AT THIS PART OP TBE MODEL (point 
to part that looks like a cut-out). FIND A CUTK)UT PROM BERE 
(point) TBAT LOOKS JUST LIKE TBIS PART OP TBE MODEL. SEE 
IF YOU CAN MAKE ME ONE TBAT LOOKS JUST IIKE TBE 
MODEL* 

9. PUT THIS (name color) CUIV-OUT ON YOUR SOLID COLOR. 
SEE, YOURS LOOKS JUST IIKE MINE. 

An example instruction is in Table 2. Detailed task instrucdores can be obtained 

Srom the author. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Mertiaticai assefKment p(rocedure> The mediation pcocedxire, based on the 
work of Feuerstein and assodates, includes contingent mediated teaching of the 
principles and strategies needed for task completion (Feuerstein et aL, 1982). 
The amount and ^pe dC mediation pcovided varies with different diiMren 
according to their needs. Children received iiiediation that was interactional and 
respc^ise^contingent* The/ were first familiarized with the materials Oabeling 
tiie drapes and odors of the cards and comparing the cut-*outs to each c J)er). 
Then the diildren were taught.the combination rules needed to put the stencils 
and cut-outs togetha: and finciHy they were tau^ how the model was xxsed. 
Children ware given more elaborated instruction based on the nature of their 
errors. For example, if their error indicated that they could find the correct 
shape of a cut-out but not the correct color, the tester would heilp the duLd 
learn to differentiate between cdLors* 

An exampObe inta^ction is in Table 3. Detailed task instructions can be 
obtained firom the author. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



RESULTS 

Dependent variabiles were children's: (a) scxxe on independent 
pafonnance, (b) scxrc on pretest and transfer posttest^ (c) observed oEf-task 
behayior, and (d) aonount of time in training. 
Independmt Task Pegf ormance 

ChQdren were tested with four new stencil items that were at the same 
diffioilty level as the four training items (difficulty level was assessed with 
pilot wed: CO 79 children). Children in the graduated prompt and rrieaiational 
methods were expectai to have mere correct items than duldren in the static 
method. Children in the mediational method were e^qpected to have more correct 
items than children in the graduated prompt aiA static methods. When the data 



Insert Table 4 about here 



w^e analyzed with all children who participated in the study, the fcHovring 
results were found on independent task poformance. In the 3-group (static^ 
graduated ,pi:omptf mediation) analysis of variance in which independent task 
p^ormance was the dependent variable^ there was a significant Main effect 
for Group (F = 8.44^ df = 2/57, £ < .01). Because directional hypotheses were 
made between the groi^, muOtipLe t tests (one-tailed) were performed across 
groups xo determine whether the 3 groups differed. As shown in Table A, the 
graduated prompt eissessment group scored higher than did the sta t ic assessment 
Group (t = -1.89r dE = 38^ p < .05). the mediation assessment group scored 
higher than did the graduated prompt assessment Groc^g (t = -2.98, df = 38^ 
£ < .05). 

ERiC -^-G 



Transfer PeEfonnance 

Children's transfer task pofonnaiice was measured on the Animal House 
matching board. Differencesin transfer scx)res (between the tea given poor to 
affieasment;/training and the;te^ aftei* assessment^^raining) were expected to be 
greater for children in the mediatioi^al and graduated prompt methods than for 
diaaten in the Aandard method. ^Ahd pre-to-post-transfer-te* performance 
diff^ences were expected to be greater for children in the mediational method 
than for duLdren in the graduated prompt method. 

Insert Table 5 about here 

On the 3x2 analysis of variance {Treatment Groq? by Trial) with 
transfer task performance as the d^pendext variable, the..: was a agnificant 
main effect fcr Trial (F = 24.92, ^ = V57, £ < .01) and a significant Group X 
Trial Interaction (F = 6.30, ^ = 2/57, £ < .01). Both graduated prompt 
affiessment {t = -4.62, d[ = 19, £ < .01) groups had agnificant prete* to 
transfa^ posttest gains, while static assessment did net have significant gains. 
However, as shown in Figure 1 and Table 5, on the transfer po^^est 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

performance, the mediation grovjp scored higher than did both the static and 
graduated prompt groc^as and there was not a significant difference between the 
^tic and graduated prompt groups. 

These transfer data were also analyzed for childreh who reached 
learning criterion in their independent performance on the stencil design task. 
The criterion for learning was chat children had at lea* three out of the four 
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independent performance items corcect. There were seven children who reached 
adteaon in the graduated prompt group cind twelve children who reached 
adtedon in the mediation gro;?). These data were consistent with the overall 
transfer score results. The 2x2 analyses of variance (Treatment Group by 
TriaU on transfer scores results showed a significant effect for trial (F = 12,62r 
df =5 V17, £ < .01) and a Groi?> by Tiial Interaction (F 6.96, ^ - lAlf 
2 < .05). 

O b ser v ed B^iavior 

Expectations in this area were expected to be similar to those on 
independent and transfer performance* Average reliahility coefficient for 
observed behavior on eight randomly asagned children was .96. Frequencies of 
behavior were low and no agnificant effects were found, 
Trainipq Time 

There was no reason to e)q>ect that there would be a sigraficant 
relationstip between the amount of time required to teach children and their 
independent task or transfer test scores, but time data were important to 
examine in order to Ascertain whether results were systematically related to the 
amount of tinie on task. Correlations were computed between all children's 
scores on independent performance and Transfer posttest performance scores and 
the time that the children spent in training. Neither correilacion was significant 
(independent performance with time r = -.05 and transfer posttest performance 
with time r -.15). The average time spent in each type of training was 6.15 
minutes for children in the static assessment group, 22.10 minutes for chilaren 
in the graduated prompt group and 23.30 minutes for children in the mediation 



Tesstecs* Adherence to Procedures 

Testers* adherence to the graduated prompt and mediation assessment 
pQX)cedures was examined using Tester Cntezia forms. A tester accuracy score 
was obtained for each testing sesdon. Testers were required to obtain a score 
of at least 85% accuracy in order to include the sesaon in the esqpecLment* A 
score of at least 85% was obtained for every child tested^ therefore none was 
eliminated. 

Onerfourth of the children were tested by an examiner who did net know 
the hypotheses of this study (hOind examiners). No systematic differences in 
accuracy were found across testers. A reliability chedk by a second rater of, 
tester accuracy on 10 of the testing sessions showed that the recordings on the 
Tester Criteria Forms were reliable (r = .93). 
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DISCUSSION 



The goal of this Study was to compare the instructipnal components of 
two types c£ dynamic assessment (ptx)mpt and mediationaU with one another and 
with static assessment* Analyses of children's independent pecfprmance and 
transfer task performance revealed that the three types of assessment produced 
differient results. 

Consider first the oomparLson between the dynamic forms of assessment 
and stadc assessment. A mapr reason for using dynamic assessment is that it 
provides a more senative indication of student's strengths and weaknesses than 
does static assessment. Jh Vygotsky's terminology^ it provides a measure of the 
child's zone of pro)dmaI development as de&ned eadier. 

Analyses of children's independent performance and transfer task 
performance reveal a direct relationship to the type of training provided in 
assessment. On indqp^ent performance and on transfer test performance, the 
mediation assessment group scored higher than did the static assessment or 
graduated prompt assessment groups. On independent performance, but not on 
transfer test pecformance, the graduated prompt assessment group scored higher 
than did the static assessment grocp. These results support the claim that 
children generalize learning in mediational assessment (Feuerstein et aL, 1979), 
emphasizing the importance of mediation for transfer. 

Comparisons of the prompt and mediational forms of dynamic assessment 
also revealed differences in paf ormance. In particular, the transfer results for 
the prompt grocqp are consistent with those found in the graduated prompt 
dynamic assessment studies with mildly mentally retarded children (Campdone et 
aL, 1983; Hall. & Day, in press), that is, as the transfer task becomes more 
disa.milar to the task that was taught, meritaUy retarded children had less 



transfer; Campione et aL, (1983), and Hall and Day (in press) did not compare 
graduated prompt dynamic assessment to static assessment* Thereforer it is not 
r^'>^'^*=^ to ascertain whether the mildly mentally retarded children in thedr 
studies performed better on transfer when they received graduated prompt 
^niamic 'assessment than they would have on transfer if they had received 
static assessment* 

Note that in the present study the prompt and mediational groups 
• differed in the amount of improvement that th^ exhibited foIlDwing 
intervention. At first glance, this may seem to be an inappropriate measure for 
comparing the two forms of assessment. For example, Brown et aL, ncte that 
their emphasis is "not how much improvement one can bring about via 
intervention^ but raSiqr ^how- mucdi aid is needed to bdng about a specific 
amount of learning" (Campione, et aL, 1983, p. 4), Nevertheless, the present 
results illustrate that the nature of the aid must be considered when attempting 
to measure the amount of aid. 

It is. important to note that the purpose of the present stfudy is to 
determine whetha: there are observable effects of the two different t^pes of 
dynamic assessment rather than to attempt to decide which one is "better". The 
important question is "better with respect to what?" For exampQe, Brown and 
ccQleagues are well aware that the type of mediational training utilized herein 
generally produces better transfer than does training more similar to their 
prompting procedure--the mediational type of training is more consistent: with a 
"metacognitive" perspective (e.g., see Brown, Bransford, Ferrara and Campinne, 
1984; Campione, Brown and Ferrara, 1982). Nevertheless the most effective type 
of training may not be the most optimal type of assessment. For example, it is 
pr«g'>^T^ that the les9-ir*..auctionally-rLch procedures used in the prompting, 
method provide a more realistic prediction of children's performance in 



everyday cJassrooins because the latter also contain child-contingent 
ir^truction than is characteristic of the mediational approach. On the other 
handf children who receive only prompted instruction may be erronecxisLy 
classified as "non learners" or '•poor transferers" even though they might become 
able to perform effectivdy given a mediational approach. 
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Figure 1. Assessment Group (Static/Graduated Prompt/ 

Mediational) by Trial (Before Training/After 
Training) Interactions for Transfer Performance 
Score 
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TABLE 1 
DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
^ PAPTJCIPANrS IN STUDY 



Group Variable Static Graduated Proopt Mediation 



Sex (Number) 

Males U 8 10 

Fenales 9 12 10 

Race (Number) 

Blaclcs 16 14 15 
Whites -465 

Placement (Nuirber) 

Special Education 111 

Preschool 12 12 12 

Kindergarten 7 7 7 

Chronological Age 

X 61.60 60.95 62.80 

SD 7.06 7.76 9.70 

Mental Age 

X 49.80 48.70 50.30 

SD 7.24 6.99 8.96 

McCarthy - GCI 

X 30.45 79.80 79.10 

SD 7.05 7.48 6.73 

Mi.^rthy - Perceptual 

Performance Subtest 

X 35.05 34.25 34.90 

SD 11.91 13.34 14.57 



TABLE 2 

EXAHPI2 OF GRADUATED PROMPT IMSTROCnOI 



T: here's the first one/ it's real pretty/ (try and put> nake one 
that looks just like mine right here/ (presents model, points to 
work area) 

P: (places cut oat in work space , an incorplete production r looks to 
T) 

T: 'finished/ 
P: (nods yes) 

T: ok'/ does yours look just like mine/ 
P: (looks, shrugs shoulders»I don't know 
T: 'does it look just iratch it/ 

P: (moves cut out from work space and places it on model) 

T: no/ (doesn't consider the above move an action) you leave yours 

there though/ (referring to work space) 'ok/ you make yours down 

the.e and mine's up here/ (points) 
T: does yours look just like mine/ 
P: nu huh («no) 

T: to/ can you nake it look like mine/ 

P: (nods yes) 

T: go ahead' finish it/ 

P: (uni) hole (uni) 

T: all right'/ watch/', let's put this bacic/ (returns cards) do you 

remember how we did the first one/ 
P: v^at/ 

T: remember how we did this one/ (presents teachers demonstration 

model) 
P: (nods yes) 

T: ^ all right'/ remember/ look we looked down ^ere and we took one of 
the solid cards and put it down/ then we looked up here and took 
one of the cat out cards and put it on top and that made it look 
just like the model/ ok'/ now you try to make this one/ 

P: (picks up cut out, reaches for second cut out) this 'one/ 

T: make it look like mine/ 'ok/ 

P: (picks up solid, rettirns it, takes solid again, reproduces the 
model) 

T: now does yours look just like mine/ 
P: (nods yes) 

T: now it does/ doesn't it/ good for you/ it's got a blue solid and a 
white cut out/ doesn't it.../ good work/ wow/ that was quick/ 
(returns cards) you learned that quick/ 



TAiUE 3 

DOMPIE OP MEDIATION IKSTRDCTION 



T: you make it look just like mine right here/ 

P; hard to pick up (reaches for cut out, places in work space) 

T: are you finished/ (points to cards) 

P: (nods yes) 

T: (does yours look) just look down here/ (P throws head back) look 

down here/ does yours look just like mine/ 

P: CKds yes) 

T: not quite,../ 

T: how nany colors are there in mine/ (points to model) 

P: yellow/ 

T: 'and/ 

P: red/ 

T: yellow/ and 'what is that/ 

P: re*., oh it got red on the yellow right here/ (pointing to tiny 
spot) 

T: oh well that's just a little scratch or something/ hst there is 

yellow/ and what color is this/ 

Pr green 

T: okV 

X: now/ what colors do you have on yours/ 

?: green/ 

T: where is your yellow/ 

P; (reaches for solid) 

T: you don't have any yellow/ can you put yellow in yours to nake it 
look like mine/ 

P: well wciere is yellow at/ right 'here/ (reaches for cut out) 

T: try it/ 

P: (places cards together) 

T: does yours look like mine now/ 

P: that goes down here.;. cross here (pointing to cut out) 

T: seeV I have yellow inside and green on the outside and you have 

green on the inside and yellow on the outside/ 

P: (uni) 

Tt yeah/ 

P?. (uni) 

T: let's see/ that one doesn't work very good/ can you try a 

different yellow one/ 

P: (picks up: yellow soxid puts with cut oat) now I have/ 

T: now you got it/ don't ya/ 

P: (nods yes) 



TABI£ 4 

MEAN NUMBER OF DESIGNS COBPECT 
ON INDEPE2]DE2«r PERFQBMANCE 



Assessment Grocqp 



Static 

Graduated Prcxrpt 



1.15 
2.00 



-1.89 



.05 



Static 
Mediational 



1.15 
2.95 



-2.08 



.05 



Graduated Prcnpt 
Mediational 



2.00 
2.95 



-1.93 



.05 
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imz 5 

MEAN TRANSm SOORE 
AT POGITEST 



Assessnent Group 



Static 46.84 

Graduated Pranot 47.57 -.16 NS 



Static 46.84 

Mediational 57.44 -2.58 .01 



Graduated Prorpt 47.57 

Mediational 57 44 -2.87 .01 
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